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116 Book Reviews m.v.h.r. 

American problems of reconstruction. A national symposium on the 
economic and financial aspects. Edited by Elisha M. Friedman. 
With a foreword by Franklin K. Lane, secretary of the interior. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and company, 1918. 471 p. $4.00 net) 

Friedman's American problems of reconstruction is not a compilation 
of excerpts from books and magazine articles; it is instead the joint pro- 
duction of a group of specialists, each of whom has written a special 
contribution for this particular work. The editor states his conception 
of reconstruction as an "attempt to determine what new conditions re- 
sulting from the war confront us and what suitable adaptions may be 
made to meet them." He believes that the country should first direct, 
its thought to its immediate problems. "While the long range prob- 
lems may without danger be postponed in treatment, the immediate 
problems we can ill afford to neglect. These deal primarily with the 
transition out of a state of war and not with any general attempt to 
alter fundamental conditions of the national economic life." Neverthe- 
less, the contributions of the various writers bring forward many facts 
of fundamental importance in our reconstruction problems of the next 
quarter century, and the book has its particular value in its contribution 
to the entire range of problems which we face. 

Part i deals with the idea of reconstruction and the lessons which 
America may learn from the European experience. Part n, on "Effici- 
ency in production," gives detailed attention to the utilization of our 
mineral reserves, the necessity of developing technical research, the re- 
organization of the labor phases of industrial management, the readjust- 
ment of our basic industries to our new international relations and the 
need of an intelligent governmental policy regulating labor conditions 
and large scale industries. 

The third part is devoted to transportation, commerce, and finance. 
It is particularly featured by its analysis of the problems of distributing 
agricultural products, the development of our international shipping, 
and the present and future outlook in American international trade. 
One of the most interesting discussions in the entire work is the careful 
study of the free port as an instrument of world trade, by Edwin Clapp. 

The fourth and final section of the book deals with monetary and 
fiscal problems. An especially interesting feature of this part is the 
discussion of national thrift by Frank A. Vanderlip. One of the funda- 
mental problems in American thought is discussed by Frederick A. 
Cleveland in chapter xxiv, "Can democracy be efficient?" This chap- 
ter is a stimulating comparison of the economics of national efficiency 
as worked out in Germany, Great Britain, and France. The author 
states as our central national problem at this time this question : ' ' Shall 
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we as a democracy insist on strong executive leadership? Shall we 
so organize that our Executive can effectively direct and use all the 
forces and reserves of the nation for common welfare ends — be they 
the ends of peace or of war?" "Can we and our Allies so far adapt 
and tune up our political machinery that we may demonstrate in actual 
competition with Prussian autocracy an efficiency that is adequate for 
self-protection and at the same time make it consistent with the aims 
and purposes of democracy?" The author answers his question in the 
affirmative, and the reader can not afford to overlook his answer. 

D. D. Lescohikr 

The county. The "dark continent" of American politics. By H. S. 
Gilberteon. (New York: National short ballot organization, 1917. 
297 p.) 

In this severe but just indictment of county government Mr. Gilbert- 
son has unquestionably struck at the most vulnerable spot of what re- 
mains of inefficiency in American political life. He presents an array 
of convincing data to show the existence of a "very real and very im- 
portant problem." He not only states the problem but explains its 
origin and suggests the lines along which a satisfactory solution may be 
attempted. To furnish the requisite historical background the author 
sketches the development of colonial county types, the establishment of 
"safe guards against tyranny" by the extension of the elective principle, 
the inevitable loss of popular control and consequent debasement of the 
county by the spoils politician. The story is familiar enough to those 
who have interested themselves in the evolution of local political insti- 
tutions. Its significance lies in the fact that the county remains unre- 
deemed while the city has been making remarkable strides toward 
political regeneration. 

The short ballot is the sine qua non of redemption. More definitely, 
however, the author suggests certain broad outlines of a program for 
revitalizing the county. He recommends the elimination of urban 
counties, greater centralization of state administration to relieve the 
county of work it can no longer perform efficiently, home rule with re- 
spect to internal organization, an elective council chosen as local experi- 
ences and needs dictate, a responsible executive resembling the city 
mayor or preferably manager, and the various financial reforms that 
have had so conspicuous a place in recent municipal betterment. There 
is a splendid bibliography. Constitutional and charter provisions for 
county home rule in California and the New York proposals of 1916 

are included as appendices. 

C. 0. Gardner 



